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In five tests, Skrip brings important — 
improvements to the Business World 


Check off the errors and inefficiency arising, from clogging, inks 
and dusty, obsolete ink wells. Skrip now dramatically proves 
its superiority over ink for steel pens as well as fountain pens. 
Sheaffer air-sealed desk sets end the time losses of pen-dipping... 
serve Lifetime°Feathertouch pensattheready writinganple. Non- 
clogging, quick-drying, Skrip saves the seconds that mount into 
hours in office overhead cost. Entries are made quickly, neatly 
without blot orsplutter—and dry quickly without smudge or fad- 
in}. School and business executives are invited to write for Book- 
let 8ivin}, detailed findings of these Writing Fluid EconomyTests. 


PERMANENT ROYAL BLUE SKRIP—for office and home use 
WASHABLE BLUE SKRIP—for school and home 
Also Red, Green, Black and Purple 
Sheaffer desk sets from $5; Sheaffer pens from $3 to $100, each the leader in its 


class. In the $5 and $3 lasses Sheaffer pens and pencils are juaranteed to give 
best performance and are the finest in the world at these prices. 
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Lire is published every Friday, simulta- 
neously in the United States, Great Britain, @ Here’s the Mediterranean Cruise epic of the age! 


Canada and British Possessions. Title regis- , sie : ‘ Y 
tered in U. S. Patent Office. Not alone the customary Riviera-North Africa experi- e 
The text and illustrations in LIFE are ence ... but, also 20 additional glamorous days of MADEIRA 
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Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams ALGIERS 
Buildings, London, E. C. @ You do it as you would cruise round the world... 
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{vondale calendar clock in 
black or walnut, $1¢ 


HAM NON D 


BICHR 


onors 


The most dependable hands 


ole 


in the world 


Nicely, to just the fraction of a second, the forward- 
pass must be timed. But the unfailing second-hand 
of this Bichronous clock travels with even greater 
precision. It always keeps exact time. Always! 
Not even interruptions of the electric current, which 
is its time-source, can stop it. Turn off the electricity 
and it continues to run accurately. There is no other 
electric clock like it. Unfailing time! No winding. 
No oiling. No stopping. One of the most remark- 
able jobs in modern engineering. A Hammond 
achievement! In many beautiful models—some as 
low as $14.50. Insist on seeing the new Bichronous, 
the clock that never stops. » » » The Hammond 


Clock Company, Chicago. In Canada, at Toronto. 
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A newspaper headline reads: ‘‘Farm- 
ers Show Little Interest in Hoover.” 
That makes it mutual. 


The Mayor of New York has re- 
turned from abroad without insulting 
his hosts over there as some of our 
other Mayors did. 

*k 

An evangelist says that more people 
believe in hell now than did five years 
ago. No wonder! 

2 

The police commissioner of New 
York asks cooperation in handling the 
theater crowds. Many producers are 
doing their share by staging perform- 
ances no one should attend. 


A Wisconsin fisherman found a dol- 
lar bill in the stomach of a ten-inch 
speckled trout. This hoarding is not to 
be encouraged. 

* 

“The craze for the Empress Eugenie 
hat is passing,” says a fashion expert. 
We noticed that the hat didn’t seem 
to be on to stay. 

A woman who cannot remember any- 
thing has been found wandering about 
New York. Probably a witness. ~ 

* 

The student council of an eastern 
college rules pajamas may be worn to 
class. A subtle rebuke for tiresome pro- 
fessors. 


A gangster who controlled Brook- 
lyn’s slot machine racket was taken for 
a ride recently. Enemies, it seems, drove 
him to a lonely spot and dropped in 
some slugs. 

x 

Louis Bleriot, first man to fly the 
English Channel, believes in a possible 
speed of 625 miles an hour. But think 
of the citizens in stiff collars who 
would cut their throats watching such 
a plane pass. 

2K 

A baby boy was born aboard a fast 
train speeding toward Chicago. In fu- 
ture years, when he wants to point 
out his birthplace he'll have to go 
down to the tracks and wait for it. 





Just Like a Bubble 


By Myra M. WATERMAN 


“ QUEER case,”’ said the judge, 
shaking his head, ‘‘a queer case. 
I'm frank enough to say that it 
almost has me stumped. Yet if it’s un- 
paralleled in the law books, I do seem 
to remember something like it in lit- 
erature.” 

He mused for a 
minute, then turned 
suddenly to the pris- 
oner at the bar. 

“Do you read po- 
etry?” he asked. 

The prisoner would 
have been surprised 
if all capacity for as- 
tonishment had not 
been used up already 
that morning. 

“No, Your Hon- 
or,” he said. 

“Very odd, very 
odd,” repeated the 

“Yet some- 
I am inclined 


judge. 
how, 
to believe 
story.” 

“Yes, sit, Your 
Honor,” said the 
prisoner hopefully. 
“You see it was like this. I 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge, 
heard all that. I’m too busy to go into 
it again. Tell it to this reporter, if you 
want to, Case dismissed.” 

And that was how I learned what 
had happened to John Penny, who was 
arrested that morning for having ap- 
peared on Broadway sans coat, vest or 
trousers, in all the startling whiteness 
of a clean shirt and a pair of B.V.D's. 

“T'll tell you how it was,” said Mr. 


x 


your = 


‘T’ve 


Penny who was oozing relief now that 
the agony of his appearance before the 
judge was over. “It all started because 
| wear out the seat of my pants.” 

“Yes,” I said, “everyone wears out 
the seat of his pants.”’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Mr. Penny. What do 
you do? What do I do? We buy a 
suit that costs fifty dollars, and we 
wear out the seat of our pants. Nothing 
else, mind you. Just a six inch square 
piece of cloth, and another fifty dollars 
gone. Or, if we get suits with two pairs 
of pants, we wear out the elbows. We 
pay fifty dollars for two square inches 
at the elbows. Or maybe it’s the knees. 
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Three inches of knees. Isn't it true?” 
“It is true,’ I said sadly. “Just a few 
inches. It is too true.” 
“Well, then,” said Mr. Penny, “why 
hasn't someone done something about 
it? I mean, why didn't someone do 





"... there was a sort of shaking from a blast, and I was stand- 


ing there without my suit on.” 


something about it? Because now some- 
one has, do you see? That's me.” 

“Yes,” I said, “you look like you'd 
done something about it, but was it the 
wisest thing to do? After all, no clothes 
are not—"’ 

“Don’t get me wrong,” said Mr. 
Penny. “I did something about it, but 
I wasn’t foolish enough to think going 
without clothes would help. No, it 
wasn't that.”’ 

“You look,” I “like 
Godiva. What did you do?’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Penny, “you see, 
I have a very active mind. I’m always 
thinking up things. So this clothes 
wearing out business worried me more 
and more. My closet at home is full of 
clothes only half worn out.” 

“Yes,”’ I said, “so’s mine. When do 
we come to the story?” 

“That's coming. So always thinking 
up things like I am, I got the idea that 
maybe a suit could be made with a 
stronger seat than any other part, and 
stronger elbows, and stronger knees. 
Why couldn't a tailor make a suit that 
would wear the same all over?” 


said, Lady 





“Ie sounds possible,” I said. “Why 
not?’ 

Mr. Penny gazed again with sadness 
at his slicket. “It was possible,” he con- 
tinued. “Let me tell you. 

“ “Why don’t you have a tailor make 
you a suit like that,’ my wife said: so 
I did. It took me a long time to find 
one whg would do it. Finally a little 
Jewish fellow said he'd follow out my 
ideas for $100. That 
seemed like a lot of 
money, but if it 
worked, the suit 
would outlast sever- 
al cheaper ones. So | 
gave him the job. 

“Well, you'd 
hardly believe it, but 
that suit was every- 
thing the tailor had 
promised. It didn’t 
even get frayed on 
the cuffs, like most 
suits. And as for the 
seat of the pants, 
first one year went 
by, and then two, and 
then three, and that 
seat was just as good 
as any other pagt of 
the suit. There were 
no holes in the el- 
bows, either, or in 
the knees. Now, I thought, I can 
patent this and the tailor and I will 
both get rich. It seemed an awfully 
good idea then. In the meantime, a 
couple more years went by. The cloth 
on the suit got thinner, but it got thin 
all over. No part was thinner than 
any other part. I wore that suit for 
eight years, only in the summer for 
the last few years, because it got so 
thin. Then, this morning. Mr. 
Penny choked a bit and hesitated. 

“Yes,” I prompted eagerly, “this 
morning— 

“Well,” said Mr. Penny, “did you 
ever see a soap bubble disappear when 
you stuck a pin in it? That's what 
happened to my suit. I was waiking 
down the street when there was a 
sort of shaking from a blast in an 
excavation, and the first thing I 
knew, I was standing there without my 
suit on!” 

“What happened to it?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” confessed Mr. Pen- 
ny. “That's why I got arrested. I 
couldn’t find it. I guess it just wore 


” 


out. 


mR. COOPER, 
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Wrong Answer 
“IT am as sober as the cops who arrested me,” shouted 
a movie star in a Hollywood night court recently. He 
was convicted due to his weak defense. 

















Crash Suits 
Men will wear brown this winter, says a stylist. 
They will if they did last winter. 








Request for Needy, No. 5945—Mr. and Mrs. S. and eight 
children live in one room which Mr. S. built. He is very 
anxious to add another room for his growing family, but 
is unable to buy the necessary lumber. 

Economy. —"Welfare Column” 


Atlanta Journal 








What Mr. S. needs is advice. 
In Defense of the Modern 
Woman 
Gertrude Symanski, Detroit girl, de- 
clined an offer of a movie career, be- 
cause she thought too many girls ‘‘go 
wrong” in Hollywood. 


Dr. F. M. Phillips, Washington statis- 
tician, reveals that seventy-five per cent 
of the women who are widowed before 


they are twenty-one wait two years or 
longer before re-marrying. 





Henry Fowler, Curator at the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natura! Sciences, af- 
firms that /owd talking never disturbs 
fish. 


A check-up of the last twenty-seven 
hundred male applicants for a free 
night’s lodging at the Corning, New 
York, police station discloses that /ess 
than eight per cent had ever been mar- 
ried. 

—W. E. Farbstein. 





Timid Souls 


“A national inferiority complex has 
us in its grip,”” writes an eminent psy- 
chologist. It would seem that we have 
become timid and are not taking as 
much money away from one another as 
we formerly did. 








Posterity Just Around Corner 


Statistics show that both the birth 
and death rates have fallen. Many peo- 
ple of course are putting off dying and PROSECUTOR: What will you be doing about 8.00 o'clock 
being born until conditions improve. the evening of October 15, 1931? 
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Week-End Hostesses 
I Have Known 


The One With The Frank Sense Of 
Humor: Recites as follows: “Ah, it's 
about time you came. Now we can get 
those trunks moved up in the attic and 
that fence mended. You know we al- 
ways believe in making guests earn 
their board and keep. Did you bring 
overalls? No? Well, Jim can fit you up 
with a pair. We'll see if we can’t raise 
a few blisters on those fragile-looking 
hands of yours.” 

There is vo protection against her. 


The Flattering One: ‘Meet Miss 
Smith,” she coos, ‘she can't wait to 
see your marvelous tennis. I've told her 
you were on the Davis Cup team. 
What? Well you know you could be. 
And Cora, when you dance with this 
man—well, I don’t know why I mar- 
ried Tom. How's your bridge? Perfect, 
as usual ?”’ 

Whereupon he either gets a bad at- 
tack of stage fright, or works himself 
into a complete state of exhaustion in 
a vain endeavor to live up to his reputa- 


c10n. 


The Exiled One: Judging from her, 
one would think that the printing press 
and the radio were yet to be invented. 
Being away from the city for five 
weeks has given her a question-asking 
complex. The deluge begins when she 
meets you at the door: “Is it true that 
Mrs. Whoople's Past is sold out for the 
next four years?” “What is the in- 
side story on the Dotty Mascara mur- 
der?” “Are members of the Ranleigh 
Club really wearing green tuxedos this 
My answer to these is in- 
I don't know, I've had the 


season ?”’ 
variably, 
whooping cough for the last three 
weeks. Which room do I sleep in? 

Sleeping is the only protection 
against her. 


The Absent-Minded One: She an- 
swers the door-bell, takes one horrified 
look at you, and exclaims: ‘Dear! 
Dear! Was it sis week-end?” You in- 
variably wonder whether it was. 


Then there is the hostess who .. . 
but I must stop. I've got to start pack- 
ing my bag if I’m co catch that Satur- 


day noon train. 
on 
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"Sorry my dear, but you're not the type.” 





Wild Geese Guess 


Weather prophets say the migration 
of geese indicates an early winter. This 
is good news. Many of us are willing 
to go right ahead and have this year 
over with as soon as possible. 





“T'll give you a check but please don't 
cash it this week.” 





Truth Hunting 
No fairy tale is 100 per cent untrue, 
says a writer. He is right. Even the one 
about the stork is true—with reference 
to baby storks. 





She: When you've had enough to 
drink, do you quit? 
He: No, I start! 








ptr 


“Hey you! You can't do that!” 
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A Gentleman of Leisure 


HEN Charlie Johnson asked me 
to go out to the ball game | 
started as usual to make up an excuse. 
There's no fun going to a game with a 
fellow who gets nervous in the eighth 
inning and starts asking what time it is. 
Charlie had been that way ever since 
he got married. If the game went into 
extra innings he would take it as a 
personal offense. I've known him to 
duck out for his train with runners 
on second and third and Ruth up. 
But this day 1 was feeling amiable. 
I had just read a couple of books on 
psychology and had succeeded in con- 
vincing myself that losing my annual 
bonus was a good instead of an evil. 
I was at peace with the world, so | 
said I'd go. 

When the eighth inning came with 
the score tied, imagine my amazement 
to notice that Charlie not only was not 
nervous but was just settling down to 
enjoy himself! Although he used to 
wear out his left cuff looking at his 
wrist watch, he paid no attention to 
the time. 


thee ninth inning passed and with 
both pitchers unhittable it seemed 
certain the game would last well into 
the evening; but Charlie was as happy 
as a stock trader on a two-point rise. 
It was I who was doing the worrying; 
not because I had to get home but on 
account of Charlie. I began to wonder 
if he had been divorced quietly with- 
out the office knowing it. 

The game wound up in the gloam- 
ing. As we made our way out Charlie 
stopped me cold by suggesting that we 
eat in town before going home. 

It was then that I had to break down 
and admit I was upset and puzzled. 

“Charlie,” I said, ‘what has hap- 
pened to you? Instead of making a 
nuisance of yourself by fretting about 
getting home you are so placid and 
unconcerned that I wouldn't have been 
surprised to see you go out and help 
the ground-keeper spread the canvas 
over the field for the night.” 

Charlie laughed the old carefree 
laugh I hadn't heard in years. 

“It's easy to explain,” he said. “I'm 
sorry I didn’t tell you before so you 
could enjoy the game too. I don’t have 
to get home anymore. My wife's build- 


ing a rock garden.” 
—M. H. 
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SINBAD. 


A woman's tears! 
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The Bridge Rehasher Has An 
Auto Accident 


-H, tch! What a smashup! Now 
if you had held out your hand a 
little further I'd have known you were 
going to make a left turn. You see 
when I saw your hand go out I thought 
you were getting ready to wave it to 
signify a right turn. When that hap- 
pens I always shoot right by on the 
left.” 
“Ugh.” (The victim is lying on the 
side of the road in a somewhat dilap- 
idated condition. ) 


“Then of course you got me all 
mixed up when you slowed down like 
that. Naturally I hadn't expected it 
because I thought you realized I was 
right behind you. You see when I drive 
I always use the signal system—that 
is, I assumed that you'd have signalled 
long before if you had intended to 
make a /eft turn. That's how I hap- 
pened to crash into you.” 


“Ooh! My head 


“It must hurt you, but I want you 
to know that I've never been in an ac- 
cident before. I've driven an awful lot 
of people, and they all say I'm one of 
the soundest handlers of an automobile 
they've ever seen. I've made a great 
study of rules, signals, and customs of 
the road, and I really do know what 
I'm doing when I get behind a wheel.” 


“Ambulance 


“Ah, yes, but it wouldn't be nec- 
essary for me to get an ambulance if 
the road hadn't been so slippery. And 
by the law of averages, of course, it 
shouldn't have been so slippery, when 
you consider how lightly it is raining. 
Nine times out of ten, I'd have been 
all right. Now another thing: When I 
blow my horn twice that means that I 
want the motorist in front of me—’’ 


(And so on, while the victim passes 
quietly away.) Fe Gr 





Test of Appreciation 

You can’t really appreciate an apart- 
ment with hotel service until you've 
tried to get in and operate one of those 
double-door, push-button — elevators, 
while carrying two quarts of ginger 
ale under your left arm and a paper 
bag full of cracked ice under your right. 
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—and Chapso will not leave 


a ring of grease in your dish- 


pan.” 














One Half of One Per Cent 
Baseball 





“The American colony is con- 
fident of winning the annual 
baseball game at Bogota, Colom- 
bia. After the ball game there is 
a beer-pumping contest in which 
the English residents hope to get 


even.” —News item. 











Mr. Charles A. Hughes, 
Detroit Athletic Club, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Hughes : 


I thought we would win a double- 
header today but no such luck. We 
trunmed them 9-2 in the ball game but 
lost the beer-pumping 4-3. It was three 
apiece in the ninth and we had a fair 
chance until they put in a pinch pump- 
er and overflowed the barrel, with two 
down and a man on third. 

I pitched the whole 9 innings of the 
ball game, allowing only six hits, and 
alternated at first and short in the beer- 
pumping. It’s practically the same idea 
as baseball except you don’t get any 
bad bounds. 

Marty White was on the mound for 
us until they pumped him out of the 
box in the 4th and put in Lefty Sweet. 
Lefty allowed only six gallons after 
he went in. Cy Wendell was at the re- 
ceiving end of the hose and caught a 
nice game of beer for the home team. 

It was a wonderful sight to see 
George Roth slide home with a keg of 
lager in the 2nd, and I think that Mac 
Enders will pump better than .413 
before the season's over. 

In the 6th inning, with the barrels 
full, Cy Wendell fumbled the nozzle 
and let in 2 beers. Then Bottomly let a 
tankful of carbonic gas slip through 
his hands in the 7th and Herrick mis- 
judged a bung starter, out in center, 
in the 8th. 

The English certainly have develop- 
ed a wonderful pumping staff this 
year, and, if we're going to bat in the 
same beer garden with them we've got 
to get more body into it and less froth. 

Yours truly, 
—Jack Cluett. 

P. S. I've suggested to Colonel 
Ruppert that our aggregation practice 
during the coming winter in August 
A. Busch’s malt house. What do you 
think of the idea? 


“The Various Turns of Chance” 


Where are the playboys of three years ago 
Who lived up in penthouses high; 

Who knew not the meaning of “‘caution’’ or “slow”, 
For wouldn't stocks push through the sky? 


I think I know where those lads may be found. 
Plucked from fair fortune’s top bough, 
Those glittering playboys, dashed down to the ground, 


Reside in repent houses now! 


Great Minds at Work 


I am sick of my old self that pro- 
tested against the machine. I am sick 
of that self in me, that self in me, that 
self in me, that would not live in my 
own ge. —Sherwood Anderson. 





Yet I think to get a proper balance 
out of life, one should love both the 
country and the city, just as one may 
like green and blue with equal ardor. 

—Charles Hanson Towne. 


—D. D. 


Ordinarily ears are not much noticed. 
But their importance is never for- 
gotten. —George Matthew Adams. 





Whenever I do indulge my sense of 
humor, it always gets me into trouble. 
—Calvin Coolidge. 





I had my first view of Mr. Vallée 
last night, and it seemed to me that 
he was as wise, as handsome, as humor- 
ous, as modest and as successful as any 
Yale man who has ever gone upon the 


stage. -Percy Hammond. 





"Oh, no sir! No sex! Just a little love story.” 


=" 
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And Still the Wonders Spread 


INCE England has declined to be 

crucified any longer on the cross 

of gold it may not be necessary 
for William Jennings Bryan to return 
to earth. The immediate effects of the 
decision may not make for happiness, 
but in the long run even the man in 
the street, who does not know much 
about such things, may be justified in 
his hope that it will be good for trade. 

It seems to mean cheaper money and 
more of it. 

It worries France. France has built 
her edifice of prosperity on the Treaty 
of Versailles and the post-war settle- 
ments. They seem to be shaking under 
her. She let the franc go to four cents 
and did well, but it saddens her to 
have the English let the pound sterl- 
ing settle down. Whereat one may 
smile, but quite without malice, for 
no one should wish to see any country 
less prosperous than it is at present. 


EW people understand or even 

think they understand what the 
gold standard means to the human 
race. It is rather mystical in its opera- 
tions, aberrations and general quali- 
ties. Some of the Fundamentalists who 
search the Scriptures, incline to the 
view that it is the Mark of the Beast, 
and that its disappearance will be an- 
other sign of the approach of the mil- 
lennium. Whether that is so or not, 
who knows? But one may bet on it ex- 
cept, perhaps, in Kansas, or states 
where betting is forbidden. 

The Fundamentalist opinions look 
better now than they did. The reason 
for this is that the experts are disagree- 
ing on almost all subjects, so their fol- 
lowers are ready to throw up their 
hands. 

But, regardless of opinions, our 
country takes the smash of the gold 
standard in England calmly, as do the 
English themselves. 
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T was a good thought for President 

Hoover to go to Detroit and address 
the Legionnaires. 

When the President of the United 
States stands on his legs on occasion 
and makes a speech, it usually counts 
for something, especially if it is a 
reasonably good speech. 

Mr. Hoover told the Legionnaires 
that Uncle Sam had as much on his 
back as he could carry, and that no 
one should add to his load if they could 
possibly help it. 

That was a proper message. He did 
not say bonus at all but he warned 
them not to do it. 


A this writing Episcopalians out 
in Denver are discussing divorce. 
Some persons consider that what the 
Episcopal Church or any other organ- 
ized Church thinks about divorce is 
important. 

Other persons are doubtful whether 
the regulation of marriage is really a 
job of any Church, or is merely a 
usurped control. 

Almost any good Catholic will tell 
you that Henry VIII got up the 
Church of England because the Pope 
interfered with his getting married. 
Henry believed that marriage was in 
one of the wholesale departments of 
life. The Pope of his day had different 
views, and Henry broke with him. 

In the present century the power of 
the churches over marriage seems to 
have declined. People care much less 
what the organized churches think 
about their marital adventures than they 
did thirty years ago, and a good many 
people are beginning to wonder what 
the Church concern about marriage is 
based on anyhow. If everything said 
in the New Testament relative to mar- 
riage should be gathered together it 
would not make a long document; 
about as long, perhaps, as the Gettys- 
burg address. 

And it is doubtful if many people 
would consider such a document a 
welcome addition to their knowledge. 

It is a great deal of trouble to get 
married and there are big risks in- 
volved, so one feels that a person tak- 
ing the step had better be lucky than 
wise. Anybody who is reasonably well 
married should stick to that condition 
and get along with it if for no better 
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Lai-re Looks A bout 


reason than to save further trouble. 


BOUT how useful is it to be the 

leading candidate for nomination 

for President nine months before the 
nominating convention ? 

At present Mr. Hoover is the lead- 
ing candidate of the Republicans, but 
that is natural and inevitable. It is 
simply a part of the political situatio: 
and Mr. Hoover could hardly dodge 
it if he wished to. 

But Governor Roosevelt is easily the 
leading candidate for the Democratic 
nomination, and whether or not that is 
profitable is not so clear. 

In matters matrimonial there is a 
just prejudice against long engage- 
ments, particularly because they take 
the lady out of the matrimonial field, 
The sentiment is that if the parties 
have agreed to get married they had 
better get married as promptly as pos- 
sible, and if they cannot be married 
they are better off to defer public 
announcement of their intentions. 

So is this more or less true about can- 
didates. If they tie up large blocs of 
delegates too long before the conven- 
tion there is too much possibility of 
preferences growing cold. Even poli- 
ticians enjoy free will and may prefer 
to exercise it until the prospect of some- 
thing different and better is immediate- 
ly ahead of them. 


The Graceful Mr. Walker 


OX his trip abroad Mayor Walker 
was acceptable to Europe and gave 
satisfaction, so far as is known, in all 
quarters. 

When he spoke he made suitable re- 
marks about the need of nations get- 
ting together and helping one another 
out. It was amusing that he received so 
much attention in such high quarters 
—from the President of France, the 
Prime Minister of England and so on. 
If he had gone to Italy he would doubt- 
less have sat in Mussolini's lap, and 
at the Vatican the Holy Father would 
doubtless have been glad to see him. 

If the travels of the Prince of Wales 
should stir our government to the point 
of sending out a globe-trotting emissary 
to beat up business, Mayor Walker 
might be a suitable person for the job. 
He is undoubtedly a man of talent. 

—E. S. Martin. 
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SONNY AND PATRICIA. 


"Oh, Patricia—anybody can tell he’s a gangster!” 
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MRS. PEP’S DIARY 


By Baird Leonard 


EPTEMBER 21.—The publick prints 
filled this morning with news that 
Great Britain has again modified 

the gold standard, and I was minded of 
when it came the last time, and how a 
great editor of my acquaintance did 
abandon his profession and a princely 
salary through disgust with a citizenry 
which could ignore dispatches vitally 
affecting every one of its members, and 
yet hang about the newsstands and 
bulletin boards to learn whether a man 
trapped in a Kentucky cave had been 
extricated. Read also that Ely and 
Josephine Culbertson are back from 
Russia with word that that country is 
so anti-monarchical that kings and 
queens have been removed from play- 
ing-cards, an abolition which awakens 
my pity for the subjects of a govern- 
ment capable of sacrificing picturesque- 
ness and humor to politics. But I am 
much interested in all that is printed 
these days about the game of contract 
bridge, for not only is it my favorite 
diversion, but one that has been sadly 
in need of standardization, and I was 
overjoyed that one expert did say its 
vocabulary should be limited to thirteen 
words, “bid,” “pass,” the names of the 
suits, and the numbers up to seven, for 
Lord! there are clichés across the table 
at present which drive a grim player 
like myself to distraction, and one of 
them is, “Did I deal?’’ Nor, when I 
am trying to defeat three people 
through the misguided judgment of an 
optimistic partner, do I want to be 
asked if I have read Warwick Deep- 
ing’s latest novel. A discussion with 
Samuel as to whether or not, if one of 
us should win the Irish Sweepstakes, we 
shall split with each other, and an 
eavesdropper might have thought the 
money was already in our hands from 
our graveness in the matter, whereas I 
doubt if our four numbers will come 
within thousands of the lucky one, for- 
asmuch as such lotteries are usually 
won by three-year-old children or 
foreign factory hands. And I do recall 
a novel named “Galatea’’ which was 
about a frumpish girl who won a for- 
tune on a sweep, and the first thing 
she did was to have her hair shingled, 
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and the first thing she bought was a 
bottle of bath salts. 
7 PTEMBER 22.—The whole day 
gone in setting my house in order 
for the season, a business which does 
always make me suspect the value of 
civilization, for albeit the heathen in 
his blindness may bow down to wood 
and stone, he does not have a cabinet 
of little bottles half-full of liquid 
whose medicinal virtue has escaped 
him, nor closets containing objects and 
outmoded apparel which he is saving 
for some nebulous use which he could 
not define if his life depended on it. 
Manie Howland to see me, and she did 
tell of a fragment of conversation 
which she heard behind her on the bus, 


and it was, “You have to give them 





some attention in the home to hold 
them. If you don’t, other women will.” 
She did also confide how she had come 
upon a most salubrious pill in a New 
England town and had forgotten the 
name of it and lost the container, but 
forasmuch as she had two or three of 
the pellets in an envelope, she had 
gone to several local apothecaries and 
tried to match it, so I did tell her 
how I was once near to apprehension 
by the pathologists because I had gone 
to a delicatessen dealer with a sample 
of salami which I did wish to dupli- 
cate, Marge Boothby on the telephone, 
the poor wretch in a terrible wax be- 
cause she had thrown her best table- 
cloth and its corollary napkins down 
the incinerator, and my consoling 
words, inspired by John Stuart Mill's 
tragic experience, were poor enough, 
for I did encourage her to be thankful 
that it was not Carlyle’s only manu- 
script of ‘The French Revolution.” 


“Birth-control, of course, solves the whole problem.” 
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“You'll have to let it out a little—it’s a bit too tight under the arms.” 


There Must Be A Mistake 


Somewhere 


a. Each of three towns in Ohio, 
Westerville, Rushville and Seven Mile, 
claims to be the authentic place where 
“Darling Nellie Gray’ was written. 


b. Dr. Donald A. Laird of Colgate 
University studied the snoring habits 
of both men and women, and found 
that women snore just as loudly as 
men. 


c. The Electoral College of the 
Chamber of Deputies of Mexico was 
surprised to receive the credentials of 
five hundred winners after an election 
wherein there were only one hundred 
and fifty offices in competition. 


d. Dr. B. M. Shah, Parisian psychol- 
ogist, claims that a nagging wife is of 
tonic benefit to her husband. 


e. William M. Doak, Secretary of 
Labor, praised the motion picture as a 
beneficial public influence because it 
“improved the tastes’” of the American 
public. 


f. May Galloway of Baltimore, 


weighing one hundred and forty-seven 
pounds, entered a marathon dancing 
contest to reduce her weight. After 
forty-five days she found she had 
gained three pounds. 





g. Mrs. Carter de Haven asked the 
Superior Court of California to reduce 
the amount of alimony paid to her by 
her ex-husband. 


h. A warrant was issued for the ar- 
rest of J. D. Tant of Deland, Florida 
on a charge of burglary. The police 
found him serving on a grand jury. 

—VW .E.F. 


Flaming Forsooth 
Many are the things I've learned, 
Futile, though, their teaching .. . 
Every finger have I burned, 
Still I keep on reaching! 


Years I danced with eager heart, 
Flirted with disaster . . . 

Laughing as the flames would start, 
Dancing all the faster! 


Now I watch and gently sigh, 
As an ember lingers . . . 

Watch and reach . . . and wonder why 
Nothing burns my fingers! 


— E.L. 





DEFINITION: A bridge expert is 
a person who can keep a kibitzer silent 
all evening. 





Sweet Memory 
Wifey (hubby's former secretary) : 
Where were you all evening, you 
brute ? 
Hubby: Honestly, honey, I wasn’t at 
the office! 





Crime Crash 
A lecturer predicts that “the day 
will come when there will be a general 
conviction that crime does not pay.” 
That probably will be after the gov- 
ernment has stabilized it. 





“Okay, Mr. Busby—lI'll give your son up for two grand— 
but I’ve been getting three.” 
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The Compleat New Yorker 
IT’S SMART 


To play backgammon, the Vanderbilt club convention 


and the races; 
To get jingled, divorced and facials; 


To give oversize tips to waiters, cocktail parties and in to 
invitations to speakeasies ; 
To go to first nights, to Europe and haywire: 


To have a hangover, an operation and a part time job; 
To make wisecracks, whoopee and gals in hotel lobbies; 


To see revues at fifteen dollars a throw, four aces with 
three kings and cockeyed after 4 p. m.; 
To keep a valet, a Broadway butterfly and going all night; 


To believe in numerology, newspaper dramatic critics and 


nothing ; 
To live on the twenty-first floor, the bank of the East River 


and delicatessen food: 


To patronize prizefights, bootleggers and the readers of 
the Saturday Evening Post; 


To read Selma Lagerléf, Sigrid Undset and palms; 


To wear Ascot ties, one-piece underwear and out in ten 


years; 


However, I don’t do any of these things. 


-Baron Ireland. 


0 SMart. 


I'm / 


"So the Times thinks I ain't fit to print, eh?” 


Ligecé 
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BasBy NeEeps A New Parr O’ SHOES 


Mr. Robert Franklin Selby acting as banker during an old 
fashioned crap game held last night in the Newport Casino 
for the benefit of the Debut Chapter, Daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Franklin Selby. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Lyman and family, of New 
Roche!le, are home from Point O' Woods from Lack O’ Funds. 





Guests of the Lookoff ard Sunset Hill House, Sugar Hill, 
formed golf teams which met yesterday in a high-ball four- 
some in the locker room. 





Mr. Howard T. Kitchell of Englewood has returned from 
Germany, where he was a frothmore at the University of 


Munich. 





A Hawaiian dinner dance was given last night at the 
Orienta Beach Club, Mamaroneck, and was attended by several 
hundred persons. Everyone was surf bored by 11 o'clock. 





Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bartholomay Dunbar of 577 Park 
Avenue and the Ambassador will give a dance on Christmas 
night in the ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton for their debutante 
daughter, Miss Carol L. Dunbar. The year will be announced 


later. 





Miss Beth Cleary raised slightly more than $1,000 for the 
Home for the Aged, as a result of the concert which she 
cancelled at the Casino last Tuesday evening. 





Mr. and Mrs. William Chambers Anderson have sailed from 
Europe, where they have been the last month, and are due, 
along with a note for $10,000, on Monday. —Jack Cluett. 
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THE LETTERS 


1 MY DEAR DAUGHTER: 


~~ 


I AM writing to your principal 
giving permission for you to 
go to Princeton for that football game 
if, in her judgment, that invitation or 
one of the other six or seven you have 
wangled will fit in best with your gen- 
eral campaign. We are too far away to 
direct the strategy. I suggest that you 
tell her the whole story—just how you 
got it and what you are saying to the 
others who have invited you for this 
same week-end. You drive fairly well in 
the quiet residential streets but you are 
inclined to lose your head in a traffic 
jam. 

If you do go, don’t bother to arrange 
a late entrance. I've talked to the Jones 
boy in the next block. He went to 
Princeton, and he says it isn’t necessary 
to go trailing in during the second 
quarter, as there aren’t any bad seats in 
the stadium and a girl can be seen in 
almost any of them. 

Aren’t you proud of the record your 
brother Charlie is making as football 
coach at Pottawatomie University? He 
outsmarted Lovers’ Lane last Saturday 
with the Rockne system, putting in his 
shock troops in the first half. By that 
bit of thinking he was able to hold Lov- 
ers’ Lane to a score of 57 to 0. He has a 
halfback named Andy Zog who will be 
the sensation of the Eel River Confer- 
ence by another year. Andy has a few 
faults, such as running toward the side- 
lines instead of the goal and occasional- 
ly tackling his own men, but Charlie 
writes he will have him in shape for 
the annual big game with Rolling 
Prairie. 

Charlie has a cute way of disciplin- 
ing Andy. Every time Andy breaks a 
rule Charlie fines him and takes it out 
of his pay. 

Has anyone written you the good 
news about your sister Gracie? Well, 
she is a complete finishing school girl 
at last. Yes; they ran her into the next 
town and took out her appendix last 
week. That entitles her to graduate 
next spring. 


OF A MODERN FATHER 


Y, 


Ginnie and her husband are y 
back from their wedding trip and 

are living in the house Ronald’s father 
took back from the cashier of the Third 
National. Poor child, it is hard for her 
to get used to the idea of being married. 
When she goes into a store and buys 
something she charges it to me just 
as she used to when she was a girl at 
home. Ronald is awfully decent about 
it. He told me to just go ahead and 
pay the bills and he would settle up 
with me. He was awfully mannerly; 
didn’t go in for a discussidri of money 
and name a definite date or anything 
like that. The fine old family traits will 
tell, every time. 

Let me know how your Princeton 
trip comes out. It’s too bad your room- 
mate is going away the same week-end. 
That means you'll have to wear your, 
own clothes. ; 


Y 
Y. 


Your Affectionate Father, 
McCready Huston. 








Maiden’s Prayer 
(After a diet of Garbo and Dietrich) 


Oh, Lord, for a voice that starts in my 
shoes 
And tears out my soul as it rises, 
For lips which to win a man longs to 
lose 
His life and such punier prizes! 


Oh, Lord, for a glance that knocks a 
man flat 
And makes him crawl back for my 
kisses ! 
And, Heaven, send legs, the tempting 
type that 
Make Puritans sigh through their 
hisses ! 


Oh, Lord, let me seem a spirit of ice 
Concealing a furnace inside; 
Like the picture that forms from a 
mother’s advice 
To trouble the dreams of the bride! 
—D. D. 





A large number of bootleg oysters, 
we read, are now on the market. These, 
of course, should be eaten only in 
months containing an x. 





Pierre S. du Pont is our most in- 
sured man, carrying $7,000,000. on his 
life. This is one way to rid yourself of 
insurance agents. 





TEED NEHEP ~~. 


“Waiter, what time is it?” 
“Sorry sir—this is not my table!” 
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An Im pression 


Mr. Howard Elcock. 
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“Alexander Hamilton” 


HE announcement of a George 

Arliss film is always a happy 

event in the life of a motion pic- 
ture reviewer. Not only is Mr. Arliss 
a joy as a performer, but he is a com- 
fort during the long periods between 
his releases. No matter how bad things 
may be going you can always say, ‘‘Oh, 
well—never mind. In another six or 
eight months George Arliss will be 
around again... .” 

One of the reasons for this man’s 
success is the obvious care with which 
his films are made. Mr. Arliss insists 
on reality and authenticity. As a result 
you find few things to offend the eye 
or ear in his productions. 

“Alexander Hamilton" is based on 
the stage play written by Mr. Arliss 
and Mary Hamlin, and in transferring 
it to the screen Mr. Arliss has not com- 
promised with his medium. The climax 
of the story is brought about because 
Hamilton's political enemies have be- 
come informed of an affair he has had 
with a married woman. There was, no 
doubt, a loud and perhaps not always 
intelligible argument among the War- 
ner Brothers executives as to whether 
or not it is doing right by the ideals of 
the country to reveal a weakness in 
the character of a famous historical 
figure. The answer is that this weakness 
is used ag a means of showing the true 
strength of the man. 

Included in the Arliss cast are such 
expert players as Montagu Love, Dud- 
ley Digges, Alan Mowbray and that 
ingratiating negro actor, John Larkin 
Mr. Love as Thomas Jefferson and Mr. 
Mowbray as George Washington give 
particularly fine performances. There 
is, however, one weak member in the 
company. It is not the purpose of this 
department to pick on individuals, but 
we must again say that we find Dorts 
Kenyon an unsatisfactory talkie per- 
former. She has had plenty of experi- 
ence, so there seems little excuse for 
the saccharine sweetness and general 
over-emphasis in word and gesture 
that neutralizes her pleasant qualities 
as a camera subject. 

Other than this point there is little 
with which to find faule.. although 
Mr. Arliss may get a snicker in the 
wrong place with his closing speech in 
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which he gives positive assurance of 
the future prosperity of the United 
States. 

Director John Adolfi has done a 
fine piece of work here. See it. 


“This Modern Age” 


r you want a smart, sophisticated 
movie that clicks from start to finish 

here ‘tis. To begin with, Sylvia Thal- 
berg (Irving's sister) and Frank Butler 
made an intelligent adaptation of 
Mildred Cram’s short story, “Girls To- 
gether’’—to which John Meehan added 
a mess of dialog that would grace any- 
body's front parlor. 

Then they gave the task of directing 
to Nicholas Grinde, and the result 
should prevent his salary being cut. 

As for this Joan Crawford, we have 
ceased to wonder at her development 
as an actress. Joan first stepped into 
screen prominence by stepping out of 
her clothes, and for a long while there- 
after her employers (and not so dumb) 
kept her in the public eye as the per- 
sonification of the jazz mad younger 
generation M-G-M’s idea of a 
jazz mad gal being one who slinks 
about in fancy underwear and pretends 
it’s all in fun. Because of these activi- 
ties Miss Crawford soon became estab- 
lished as the screen’s best undressed 
woman (at least she did with us). 
Then she began to act, and the more 
talent she showed, the less of herself 
she had to, until we now find her in 
“This Modern Age” during which, 
not even once, does Joan take her 
things off. And she is simply swell. 

The story concerns an American 
girl who, after being raised in the 
custody of her father, goes to live with 
her mother in Paris. The mother is be- 
ing provided for by a Frenchman 
(that's news)—a circumstance which 
she tries to conceal from her daughter. 
The daughter becomes engaged to a 
very social young Bostonian (the dia- 
log explains that even the Cabots 
speak to his folks) . . . and then comes 
the interesting expose. 

Pauline Frederick, formerly a dis- 
tinguished performer on the stage and 
silent screen, gives an impressive char- 
acterization as the mother. Other com- 
petent members of the cast are Neil 
Hamilton, Monroe Owsley and Albert 
Conti. 
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There has been a rumor abroad that 
Joan Crawford is high-hat. Perhaps 
she does not go out on all of the Holly- 
wood parties because she wants to stay 
home occasionally and study up on 
how to be a better actress. Other ladies 
of the cinema might do well to go in 
for this form of snobbery. 


“Waterloo Bridge” 
HIS story, from the pen of the 
brilliant Robert E. Sherwood, has 
been made into a movie that is un- 
usually satisfactory entertainment up 
to the final event. Here’s the general 
idea: 

It is war time. An American chorus 
girl, out of work, has been forced to 
the business of street walking to make 
a living. She meets an American boy 
who has enlisted with the Canadians. 
He thinks she is a “‘lady’’, as they say 
in the movies . . . falls in love with 
her . . . invites her down to the coun- 
try to meet his family who have moved 
to England. The girl does not want to 
deceive the boy, nor does she want to 
spoil his illusion (or whatever it is 
when you think a girl is a virgin 
and she isn’t)—so she confesses to 
his mother and runs away. He fol- 
lows, finds her, insists that she marry 
him . . . then the finale which we do 
not like. 

This department has no objections to 
unhappy endings, in fact we have 
always contended that they do not kill 
enough movie actors. We do not care 
whether or not the hero dies; the 
heroine dies; the girl loses the fight for 
her honor; Black Bess wins the Derby ; 
or the baby is given a last name. What- 
ever makes the most interesting and 
logical ending suits us . . . but we did 
not like the fadeout in ‘Waterloo 
Bridge’’ and intend to tell Mr. Sher- 
wood so. 

The rest of it is far above the aver- 
age in screen entertainment. Mae Clark 
offers the best performance of her film 
career, at least it is by far the best thing 
we have ever seen her do, and the same 
is true of Kent Douglass. Also hit the 
cymbals a tap for Doris Lloyd, Fred- 
erick Kerr and Enid Bennett. 

Which brings us to that unimportant 
individual, the director. His name is 
James Whale—and that's the kind of 
a job he does. 
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‘Theatre. 


“Singin’ The Blues” 

F YOU want a glimpse of reality into 

the night life of Harlem, you will 
find it over at the Liberty Theatre 
where a group of negroes offer a lot 
more acting than you will usually find 
in a Broadway show. The story by 
john McGowan has been told in every 
language except, perhaps, the lingo of 
New York’s black belt, but the com- 
patibility of plot with the character of 
the negro, and the sincerity of the 
players bring a new interest to the 
obvious continuity. 

In addition to the acting there is 
music, and any time Alex Aarons and 
Vinton Freedley have music in their 
shows, you can be sure the tunes will 
be worth while. We are going back 
again just to hear the Wen Talbert 
choir harmonize ‘Singin’ The Blues.” 
It is inspired vocalizing. Another 
ditty you will be hearing a lot is “Ain't 
Love The Darndest Thing.”’ Both num- 
bers are by Jimmy McHugh and 
Dorothy Fields. 


Yipes reporter has no idea of going 
into the business of exposing minor 
plagiarisms among musical composers. 
However we do promise to avoid the 
annoying ambiguity of this line used 
so often by dramatic critics: “Several 
of the tunes seem familiarly reminis- 
cent’’"—with no information as to 
which is reminiscent of what. 

When we do find a slight famili- 
arity between new songs and old ones 
we will mention names. For instance, 
if you like ‘Singin’ The Blues’ and 
can’t remember how it starts (and 
isn’t that annoying) just whistle the 
first line of ‘Don’t Ever Leave Me,” 
from Sweet Adeline . . . and if you are 
confused about how “‘Ain’t Love The 
Darndest Thing’ gets going, try 
“Thank Your Father.’ This is, there- 
fore, not an expose but a service, 
and we know the composers will be 
pleased. After all, how can you whistle 
or hum their tunes and make them 
popular if you don’t know how they 
start ? 

In addition to the singing there is 
a chorus of hard-working steppers, and 
a remarkable dancing team known as 
“The Four Flash Devils.’ If you don’t 
get a kick out of these hoofers there 


isn't a spark of rhythm in your soul. 

Heading the list of serious perform- 
ers is Frank Wilson, the original Porgy 
in the Guild play of that name. He 
plays the part of a southern darky— 
hunted for murder—in love with a 
Harlem night club singer. The singer 
is Isabell Washington. They give ex- 
pert performances. Jack Carter plays 
the negro racketeer—in love with 
Isabell and seeking to get Frank jailed. 
Convincing actor. 

The most popular member of the 
cast is Mantan Moreland, whose fine 
sense of comedy injects laughs into the 
most commonplace remarks. Maybe 
you remember him in “Blackbirds.” 
He was the little fellow who had the 
fourth ace hidden in his shoe during 
the poker game. Mantan receives com- 
petent comedy support from Maud 
Russell. 


“CYINGIN’ THE BLUES” is, there- 

fore, a well acted melodrama with 
entertaining singing and dancing. In 
the past there has been a marked preju- 
dice against negro shows in which the 
players ape the white folks. For the 
benefit of the Liberty boxoffice we will 
say that the producers have worked 
hard to keep this element out of 
“Singin’ The Blues’—and they will 
just about have made it a success when 
they check up on the colored girl who 





says, “Well, Ah sho’ ain’t gonna’ do 
nuthin’ lak’ that, eyether.” : 


“The Breadwinner” 


T WOULD seem that the combina- 

tion of Somerset Maugham and 
A. E. Matthews would have come to 
some better end than “The Breadwin- 
ner.” The fault lies with Mr. Maug- 
ham. His wordy treatise on the doings 
of the younger generation in England 
has been acted with all of the consum- 
mate skill that Mr. Matthews possesses, 
which is just about as much skill as 
any actor possesses. The supervision 
by Messmore Kendall has also been 
carried out with every evidence of efh- 
ciency and intelligence. They were both 
wasting their efforts on indifferent ma- 
terial. Marie Lohr, Eric Cowley and 
Eleanor Woodruff make the very most 
of their meagre opportunities to assist 
Mr. Matthews in his courageous efforts 
to inject life into the author’s anaemic 
brain child. 

However, no play can be counted 
as entirely lost that contains that line 
about the Tasmanians. 


Another play you can well afford to 
miss is the Guild production of Alfred 
Savoir’s “He.” The one distinctive 
thing about it is that Tom Powers plays 
God without using a beard. 


“My dear, those pajamas look like you've slept in them.” 
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GREAT DRAMAS zz 


SPORT -:- by Jack Kofoed 





LD John Black was a golf pro- 
. but not one of 

your dapper fellows who go in 
for lavender sweaters and yellow stock- 


fessional 


ings. 

John came of the dour Carnoustie 
breed. He wore baggy and wrinkled 
trousers. His clubs were rusty, and his 
bag not the sort to be pointed out as a 
triumph of the leather-craftsman’s art. 
While he played he clutched a short 
and incredibly smelly pipe between his 
teeth, 

In short, John Black was a fine 
golfer, but he didn’t look the part. 

When he went to Skokie to play in 
the open championship eight years ago, 
Black much of a 
chance 
and Macdonald Smiths, to say nothing 
of the young amateur, Bobby Jones, 


was not conceded 


not among the Hagens 


and the stocky Sarazen, who had come 
up from a caddie’s estate to win a lot 
of winter tournaments. 

John had made a reasonably good 
living from golf, but he had never 
been in the big money. He wasn't 
sought for exhibition matches at 
swanky clubs. He hadn't the proper 
theatrical flair. 

Skokie was a furnace when the cham- 
pionship began. The fairways were 
baked into cement; the greens were 
fast as lightning. The galleries spread 
out after the famous names. Old John 
Black was left to pursue his way, un- 
attended save by his wife, who 
as wives have a habit of doing . . . 
was vocally confident that her John 
was the very best man of the field. 


LiFe 


At the start 
I don’t think 
John conced- 
ed himself 
much of a 
chance. He 
had played 
little compet- 
itive golf, 
while the 
Diegels and 
Mehlhorns 
and Farrells 
were at it all 
the time. 

Seventy- 
two holes in that heat was a test for 
a younger man than he. . . . But off 
he trudged, chewing his smelly pipe 
and clicking off his shots with a superb 
precision that indicated the master. | 

Black was in the running from the 
start. On his second and third rounds 
folks began following him to see what 
sort of golfer this old timer was. . . . 
More famous players were cracking 
under the strain, and when the last 


round started even the redoubtable 
Walter Hagen had fallen by the way- 
side. . . . The National open champion- 


ship, worth so much in fame and 
money to the winner, lay between old 
John Black, and the two kids, Bobby 
Jones and Gene Sarazen. 

It is at a time like this that mental 
pressure is at its unbelievable tightest. 
It grips the and shakes the 
knees. Not a single error can be per- 
for these tournaments are 


nerves 


mitted . . 
nearly always won by a single stroke. 
A putt hanging on the lip of the cup 
can spell the difference between glit- 
tering success and the half-hearted ob- 
livion that belongs to the runner-up. 


OHN BLACK packed his pipe with 

strong tobacco, and started on the 
final round. It was the only time in his 
life he had been in the running at this 
stage of the game. It might be the last 
. . . for John was getting old as pro- 
fessional golfers go, and a man can't 
keep on forever. 

His wife gave him a smile as he 
stepped up to the first tee . . . but 
her heart was too full for utterance. 
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If her man won it meant so many 
things she had hardly dared dream of 
. . . things that every woman wants. 
Only a round of golf stood between 
her and the realization of those dreams 

. a round of golf played by a tired 
old man, who wanted to win. quite as 
much as she wanted him to. 


HEAD of him, there on the 
scorched fairways, were ruddy- 
cheeked Bobby Jones, who had tried so 
often and failed, and was a veteran in 
spite of his paucity of years . . . and 
Gene Sarazen, stocky little Italian . . . 
almost as boyish as the Georgian, Jones. 
If there was any justice in the deal- 
ings of Fate, John Black should win. 
His rivals were boys. Their careers lay 
before then. His was already behind. 
A victory now, though, would be the 
crowning touch to a quiet and honest 
career that had lacked the touch of the 
spectacular. . . . Old John Black want- 
ed so much to win. 

Couriers of evil are at their swiftest 
on a golf course during an open cham- 
pionship. John Black didn’t want to 
know what the others were doing. He 
wanted to concentrate on the job; to 
keep his mind fixed intently on each 
important shot. 

But he couldn't help hearing . . . 
Sarazen, in a flash of inspired golf, 
had shot a 68. . Old John Black 
knew exactly what he needed . . . and 
the knowledge did him no good. 

Then he stood on the seventeenth 
tee with the task nearly done, and as 
he waggled his driver he thought 
of what that open championship 
would mean to him and the woman 
with whom he had lived so long. 
He drove, putting every bit of power 
behind the swishing wooden head of 
his club . . . and in an atrociously long 
slice .. . the ball sailed out of bounds! 

Old John watched that small sphere 
fly away with his life's ambition. That 
one bad shot had beaten him. 
There was no chance for him to catch 
Gene Sarazen now. 

He turned 
to his wife... . 
There was heart- 
break in his eyes. 


She tried to 
smile back but 
couldn't. .. . If 
she had it 


would have 
been a miracle. 











ip ‘I See By the Papers... ’’ by Will B. Johnstone. 
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a | ae nels can count on the hand producing, in 
& K-9-4 all probability, the ten tricks needed 
Q8-7 . for game. 
© Q7-5 North's error in supporting hearts = 
& 10-8-2 instead of showing his honor-trick 
aa & Q-J-10-8-7-3 [NY] & 6-5 strength and distribution by a bid of 
{ / j.2 19 9-6 one notrump, left declarer with a dif- 
10-9-8 WE > K-6-4-2 ficult playing problem. Accurate deduc- 
& A-7 S | d& K-J-9-4-3 tions from the “count of the hand” , 
& A-2 made il possible for Mr. Osborn to . 
A-K-J-10-5 | score his game. The play of the hand 
A-J-3 | was as follows: ‘ 
Read ’em and Reap! & Q-6-5 | (The underscored cards ave the isieh 
| angers the full benefit of play- ! —— winners, the card immediately under é 
ing situations presented by the The Bidding: the trick winners, of course, being the 
twenty-six cards in declarer's hand and following lead.) ] 
dummy frequently depends upon South West North East . etait: a 
accurate reading of distribution in 19 1A(1) 202) Pass West North East South c 
opponents’ hands. This ‘‘count of the 403) Pass Pass Pass 1 &@Q £4 &aASDA A , 
hand” is sometimes quite impossible 2 92 os es UK 
but millions of points are lost by even (1) A justifiable defensive bid with an 3904 07 V62) 0A 
the most accurate bidders who fail to Aonor—a trick and a half and practi- . &10 AK &6 a2 1 
make logical deductions from the fall call) f UY SUVE trum p-trick f, 5 A 3 ASD & 3(3) v 10(4) 
of the cards from the hands of oppo- 2) No honor strength justifying a ° 67 VQ m4 V JG) 
nents, thereby being able to place suit fpee bid. An agere ssively disposed : 4 “a ; - ; ° J | T 
lengths and sometimes important high = Nyyth, wishing to show some honor | g 010790Q OK 63 | li 
cards. | strength, might better have bid one 10 & 7 m2 JS) & 519) 

This constitutes about all of the notrump. The hand contains no diss | 11 @A RS ho &G - 
reality of card reading and itisahigh- s;jhytional assets and has no raise for | 12 @ Jao) A 
ly important factor in play. It often feats. The &K over the spade bil & —_— It 
indicates in which direction to take a becomes better than half a trick. Op- (1) The correct card. An Echo (play- al 
finesse, whether or not to take one and posite a heart declaration, provided a ing high, then low) would give part- ta 
whether or not an end play is possible sufficient number of stoppers in spades ner no useful information but would . 
(throwing the lead to a chosen — are held in the two hands, this hand aid declarer. 
nent at the crucial moment in order to ' , toe af wate ; ; . ss ne 
force a lead beneficial to the declarer). — 2p Reengestineale Pyey a = : (2) The first clue. West had a heart G 

pishelicts wh>aeaatte pis a lay aown = doubleton. ki 


Mr. Lewis Osborn, Director of The 
Little Slam Club in New York, a skill- 
ful player who is bound to become 
better known in tournament competi- 
tion, found that the count of the hand, 
in the following deal, gave him a clue 
which made a game possible where 
anything but the most accurate play 
would have resulted in defeat: 


Contract Deal 
No Score 
Neither Side Vulnerable 


Dealer—South 
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and of course, South, with the Ace of 
the adverse suit and a probable stopper 
shown in the North hand, would have 
no hesitation whatever in going to 
game at notrump. 

(3) With four and a half honor-tricks 
plus, opposite a partner who had 
shown support for the heart bid, mak- 
ing a free bid over an adverse defensive 
declaration, South has ample strength 
for his game bid. North's bid shows 
about four playing tricks (which, of 
course, he does not have) and South, 
with his four and a half honor-tricks, 
24 


(3) The next clue. West held origi- 

nally six spades and two hearts, He 

therefore holds five cards in the other 

two suits, distribution of which is still 

guess work. 

(4) Conserving possible needed en- 

tries to dummy. 

(5) Still further saving entries to 

dummy. 

(6) West does not have the OK 

showing that in all probability he holds 

the dA to give him sufficient strength 
(Continued on page 29) 














Up Till Dawn 
This Morning 


Yet ...Fresh as a Daisy at the Office Today! 
































No“Acid Headache” 
No Upset Stomach... 


j= Law of Good Health says: ‘Don’t 
overindulge—Don’t smoke too much, 
eat too much, drink unwisely.” 


Science says: “If you do, the QUICK- 
EST, SIMPLEST and EASIEST way to 
avoid FEELING its results is Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia taken this way: 


TAKE—2 tablespoons in a glass of water 
before bed. 


TAKE—2 tablespoons in a glass of water 
with the juice of a WHOLE 
ORANGE when you get up.” 


That's all. Tomorrow you'll feel great. Mil- 
lions are learning this. Millions are doing it. 

Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is judged the 
most powerful NEUTRALIZER of the 
ACIDS that follow overindulgence known. 
It goes into your acid-soaked stomach, 
alkalinizes its contents, sweetens them— 
takes the sting out, banishes the headaches 
and sour stomach that usually follow. 


Get the genuine. All “Milk of Mag- 
nesia” is not alike in effect. So insist on 
Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia . . . the 
kind doctors endorse. 





fq} 
PHILLIPS’ 
Milk of Magnesia 


Neutralizes the acids that cause “Acid Headaches” 
and Sour Stomach within 15 minutes after taking! 
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Price Guu ted ave for orchestra seats, eve 
ning perjormance 
Matinee—W ednesday and Saturday. 
} 


X Matinee Thus day and Saturday. 
(Listed in the rdes fi their opening) 


PLAYS 


Granp Horet. National. $4.40 (*)—Ex 
citing, interesting and beautifully staged 
drama of 36 hours in a Berlin hotel. 
Eugénie Leontovich offers one of the 
outstanding performances of the season. 

Tue Barretrs or Wimpore Street. Em 

pire. $3.85 (*)—Katharine Cornell gives 

a brilliant performance in a play based 
on the lives of Robert Browning, Eliza- 
beth Barrett and her father. 

CLroupy Witn SHowers. Morosco. $3.00 
(*)—How and why a sassy little school 
girl learns to giggle about sex and is 
kept after hours. Very childish, and for 
adults only. (The Shuberts did not pro 
duce this show as we said. We're sorry.) 


Arrer Tomorrow. Golden. $3.00 (*) 
Realistic drama of middle class life with 
financial troubles, etc. If you have none 
of your own, go ahead. Good perform 
ances by Donak Meek, R SS Alexander, 
Josephine Hull. 


Lapies Or Creation. Cort. $3.00 (*) 


Chrystal Herne in a comedy about the in 


terior decorating racket. Decidedly on 
the ho-hum side 


THe Constant Sinner. Royale. $3.00 (*) 

When worse dogs are gone [to Mae West 
¢ play and go to them. Dia 
il was a mere high school girl 


Lo 











« confidential quuide, * 


Sincin’ THE Biues. Liberty. $3.00 (*)— 
Well acted melodrama of life in Harlem, 
with some unusually entertaining singing 
and dancing. 

Tue Breapwinner. Booth. $3.00 (*)— 
Somerset Maugham’s uninteresting story 
makes it impossible for even such an 
expert actor as A. E. Matthews to do 
much about it. 

He. Guild. $3.00 (X)—Tee-hee. Mean- 


ing absolutely no. 
MusImcaL 


Tue Bano Wacon. New Amsterdam. $5.50 
(*)—The Astaires, Frank Morgan, 
Helen Broderick and Tilly Losch in one 
of the few fool-proof musical shows in 
years, Get in if you can. 

Fouuies. Ziegfeld. $5.50 (X)—Some amaz- 
ing dancing by Hal LeRoy and Mitzi 
Mayfair—the highly entertaining colored 
team of Buck and Bubbles—lovely girls 
in typical Ziegfeld surroundings—that 
effective Buckingham Palace scene—and 
some clever writing by Gene Buck and 
Mark Hellinger. And they do say that 
Mr. Ziegfeld has found some new mate- 
rial for his stars, Helen Morgan, Harry 
Richman, Ruth Etting and Jack Pearl. 

SHoor THe Works. Majestic. $3.00 (*)— 
This is Heywood Broun’s show for the 
benefit of unemployed talent. Some good 
numbers, and if you like Heywood it’s 
the chance of a lifetime. 

SARL Carrouw’s Vanities. Carroll. $3.00. 
Mat. Tues., Wed., Thurs. and Sat.—Mr. 
Carroll's unusual sense of beauty—Will 
Mahoney's unusual sense of comedy and 


=. 





In “Singin’ The Blues” 


Fredi Washington, Frank Wilson, Isabell Washington and Mantan Moreland whose fine 
acting is to be seen in this melodrama of Harlem life. Wilson was the original Porgy in the 


play of that name 
- , . 
tionally fine comedian. The show al 


rE 


. and you may remember Moreland in “Blackbirds.” He is an excep- 
lio features some highly entertaining singing and dancing. 
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some unusually lovely girls used as a 
background for some unusually low hu- 
mor. 


Georce Wuirte’s Scanpats. Apollo. $5.50 
(*)—The first act is marvelous. The sec- 
ond falls to pieces but will probably be 
fixed up. Catchy tunes by Brown and 
Henderson—dramatic singing by Everett 
Marshall that makes the customers hys- 
terical—swell shouting by Ethel Mer- 
man—sweet crooning by Rudy Vallée— 
dozens of laughs by Willie Howard 
(what a showman)—Ray Bolger’s danc- 
ing and plenty of beautiful gals. 

ast aNp Furtous. New Yorker. $3.00 (*) 
A carnival of negro entertainment in 
which everybody plays the title rdle. Mu- 
sic, dancing and humor good as any and 
better'n some. Go if you, too, like negro 
comedy better than joie de juive. 


Movies 


ALEXANDER Hamitton. Warner Brother: 
George Arliss gives another beautiful 
performance--this time in a story of 
Hamilton's affair with a married woman. 
Fine support by Montagu Love, Dudley 
Digges, Alan Mowbray and John Lar- 
kin. Doris Kenyon is the weak sister of 
the cast. Yes. 


THis Mopern Ace. Metro—Joan Crawford 
gets better in every picture, and M-G-M 
is doing right by her in her stories. Smart, 
sophisticated stuff that clicks from start 
to finish . . . but Joan discovers that her 
mother is being kept by a Frenchman. 
Just in case you were going to take 
Junior. Flowers for Pauline Frederick, 
Neil Hamilton, Monroe Owsley, Hobart 
Bosworth and Emma Dunn. Yes. 


Watertoo Brince. Radio—Beautifully di- 
rected picture adapted from the story by 
Robert E. Sherwood. Mae Clark and Kent 
Douglass give the best performances of 
their careers. It's about the war. Young 
soldier falls in love with a prostitute. He 
thinks she is a “lady”, as they say in 
the movies. She wants him to keep the 
illusion. Fine entertainment until the end, 
which is not so good. Yes. 


My Sin. Paramount—True confession by 
someone in the Paramount organization. 
Bad story done as well as possible by 
Fredric March and Tallulah Bankhead 
mentioned in the order of their impor- 
tance. No. 


Five Star Finar. Warner Brothers—A 
powerful poke at the tabloids, with Ed 
ward G. Robinson scoring another success 
as the hard-boiled managing editor. In- 
deed—Yes. 

THe GuarpsMan. Metro—The  stage’s 
most famous married couple, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne, in one of the most 
delightful pictures you've ever seen. Yes. 

Tue Barcain. First National—No _bar- 
gain. No. 

Street Scene. United Artists—Elmer Rice's 
Pulitzer Prize play loses realism in the 
screen adaptation, but Sylvia Sidney's 
superlative performance plus the work of 
several members of the original cast make 
it one of the things you should see. Yes. 


Bap Girt. Fox—Another one to put on 
your list. Vita Delmar’s best seller made 
into a convincing film that will make 
you giggle and bawl. Applause for Direc- 
tor Frank Borzage, Sally Eilers (the best 
thing she has ever done) and James 
Dunn. Yes. 
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USEC 


Feel well and keep well 
LISTERINE 


TER SHAVING 





The safe antiseptic exhilarates the skin and guards against infection 


O you want your face to feel cool, 

refreshed, and exhilarated after 
shaving? Do you want to get rid of that 
hot, burning sensation, that raw feeling, 
that so often follows a shave? 

And, more important, do you want to 
feel sure that no dangerous infection 
from a razor scratch will threaten your 
health and possibly your life? 

Then use Listerine, full strength, after 
shaving. Pour this golden liquid into the 
cup of your hand and douse it on the face. 
Immediately you will feel your skin tingle 
—which tells yeu that the tiny nerve 
centers and blood vessels have been stim- 
ulated. Soon after there steals over your 


face, the coolest sensation you have ever 


SOOTHES THE SKIN 


+ ZF *@ 


COOLS » 





known. The skin feels like 
a baby’s, soft and satiny. 

Don’t forget that when 
you use Listerine this way 
you are automatically tak- 
ing care of the danger of in- 
fection. Because Listerine 
used full strength is a dead- 
ly enemy of germs. Though 
safe to use and healing to 





Tell your wife 


The same qualities that make 
Listerine ideal as an after shav- 
ing lotion, recommend its use by 
women as an astringent. If your 
wifedoesn’talready knowabout 


this, tell her. She will thank you. 


often gain entrance through 
small wounds left by the 


about this razor. 


Why run the risk of infec- 
tion? Why not apply Lis- 
terine after every shave? It 
is worth using solely for the 
protection it gives, and it is 
doubly worth using when 
yourealize how fresh, clean, 








tissue, it kills germs—all 
types of germs—within 15 seconds. 
Germs are uncertain things. On some 
people they seem to have little effect. On 
others they develop infection, which, run- 
ning a swift course, results in sickness and 
sometimes death. And these tiny germs 


and exhilarated it leaves 
your skin. If you haven’t tried it, do so 
the next time you shave. And while you’re 
making your toilette don’t forget to gargle 
a little Listerine. As you know, it puts 
your breath beyond reproach. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


= KILLS GERMS 
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It is said that things have been so quiet of late 
that Mexicans contemplate making a few revolu- 
tions for the export trade. —Punch. 





In the days before oil was discovered in Texas, 
a traveling man stopped for the night at a dry- 
land ranch near Wink. 

As he discussed the affairs of the country with 
his host, he became more and more puzzled as 
to how the little ranch paid its way. At last he 
ventured the question: 

“How in the world do you make a go of things 
on this place?” 

Indicating the hired man, who was sitting at 
the far end of the supper table, the host replied: 

“You see that feller there? Well, he works for 
me, and I can’t pay him. In two years he gits 
the ranch. Then I work for him till I git it back.” 
The Hudson Star. 





And has your baby learned to talk yet?” 
‘My, yes! We're teaching him to keep quiet 
now.” —Em porta Gazette. 
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: enquiries 




















OrFice Boy (fo cleaner): And in future, Mrs. Muggs, when I 
ask you if you've finished your duties, simply answer, “O. K., Chief!” Others had to manage as best they could with 
—The Humorist. boarding-house beds. —The Humorist. 
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Our Foolish Contemporaries 




































TimiD MAN (at matinee, to talkative females): Er—I'm 
afraid | can't hear a word of what is being said. 

WoMAN: You weren't meant to. This is a private con- 
versation. —Punch (by permission). 









How unfortunate it is that the only people 
who know how the public business should be 
handled choose to be mere writers. 

—Publisher's Syndicate. 









CaPTAIN (to belated passenger who has sud- 
denly appeared jon the deck of the abandoned 
ship): Jump, man! Jump, quick! Don’t you see 
she’s going down? 

PASSENGER: Is my wife saved ? 

“Yes.” 

“Well, goodbye. I can’t spend the rest of my 
life explaining why I let her take this steamer.” 


—The Outspan. 








































A writer says that the majority of comedians 
‘} are not funny in private life. The last three 
words seem quite unnecessary. —Punch. 


















An American in England was giving some 
illustrations of the size of his country. 

“You can board a train in the State of Ken- 
tucky at dawn,” he said, impressively, “and twen- 
ty-four hours later you'll still be in Kentucky!” 

“Yes,” said one of his English listeners, with 
feeling, ‘we've got trains like that here, too.” 
—London Tatler. 



















The only State in which the Legislature sits the 
year round is Florida. One theory is that the boys 
are afraid to leave the State House for fear some 
real estate man will sell it while they're gone. 
—Russel Crouse in the New York Evening Post. 

























We read that many visitors to holiday resorts 
this month have been sleeping on the beach. 
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AMatthens 
Bitz 


for Husky 
Cruising at Sea 


= 


r 





OUR Matthews “38” or 

“46” can put to sea in 
any weather. Its broad beam and buoyant 
riding grace coupled with the huskiest kind 
of hull construction is your guarantee of 
sturdy performance and security for long 
distance cruising. Matthews Cruisers are 
available in a wide range of beautiful de- 
signs and new, comfortable cabin arrange- 
ments. They sleep from four to ten pas- 
sengers—are complete in every detail and 
appointment—provide speeds from 12 to 30 
miles per hour—and can’t be duplicated for 
value. Complete details on request. 
THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . Since 1890 


334 BAY SIDE PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





A worm has been discovered which 
can tie itself in a knot. The idea is to 
give the early bird indigestion. 

—Punch. 





Atlantic City 


Noted for its accessibility—mildness of 
climate—opportunity for outdvor sports 
and indoor entertainment and the 


Claridge 


assurance of club- 
like, restful enjoy- 
ment. Rates moder- 
ate. An hotel of dis- 
tinctive elegance; 
unusually complete 
in all appoint- 
ments. Sea water in 
all baths. 

Food service a-la-carte 


Prices: 
$5. daily single 
$30. weekly 
$7. daily dowle 
$42. week, 
Roscoe J. Tompkins 
anager 
For many years of 


The Blackstone, Chicago. 
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Contract Bridge 
by Ely Culbertson 


(Continued from page 24) 


| for his defensive bid. He might have 
| held the OK and the 


&K giving him 


the barest minimum. 





(7) A very important clue for declarer. | 


West holds at least one club and prob- 
ably two, one of which is almost surely 
the Ace as indicated by his failure lo 
show the OK. 

(8) A very fine lead in view of 
dummy's holding and West's bid. 
(9) The mark of a fine player! The 
careless player who fails to count the 


hand and make logical deductions 


| might figure that playing the Queen 


| Charles Dana Gibson, 60 East 42 St., 





would give him a finessing possibility 
with dummy's 10-8. 
(10) The end play. West has no alter- 
native but to lead a spade which de- 
clarer may trump in either hand dis- 
carding a loser from the other. 

Thus did the reader reap the benefits 
of his reading and its logical deduc- 
tions. 





Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of LIFE, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1931, State 
of New York, County of New York. Before me, 
a notary public in and for the State and county 
appeared Henry A. 
according to law, 


aforesaid, personally 
who having been duly sworn 
deposes and says that he is the business manage 
of LIFE, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations. To wit: (1) That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business Manager are: Publisher, Life Publishing 
Co., 60 East 42 St., New York, N. Y. Editor, F 
Bolton Mallory, 60 East 42 St., New York, N. Y 
Managing Editor, Harry H. Evans, 60 East 42 
St., New York, N. Y. Business Manager, Henry 
A. Richter, 60 East 42 St., New York, N. Y. (2) 
That the owners are: Life Publishing Company, 
60 East 42 St., New York, N. Y. Stockholders 
New York, 
N. Y.; Irene L. Gibson, 60 East 42 St., New 
York, N. Y.; Langhorne Gibson, 
New York, N. Y.; Clair Maxwell, 
New York, N. Y.; Henry A. Richter, 
St., New York, N. Y. (3) That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. (4) That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, stock 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company. 
but also in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company a 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for which 
trustee is acting, is given; 


full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to 


believe that any. other person, association, or 


60 East 42 St., | 
60 East 42 St.. | 


| BRIAR. Every pipeful calls for more. 


60 East 42 | 


Richter, | 

















Tillamook Rock Light, off the coast of 
northern Oregon. Erected in 1881. 


Brave men, who follow the sea, 
warm to the staunch character of 
the friendly light. Cold critics, 


who seek the perfect blend, warm 


to the friendly character of 
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cr the finest tobaccos could yield 


also that the said two | 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's | 


stockholders and | 


corporation has any interest direct or indirect in | 


the said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. Henry A. Richter. (Signature of 
Business Manager.) Sworn to and subscribed be- 
fore me this 23rd day of September, 1931. (Seal) 

N. Nau, Notary Public, New York County 
My com- 


No. 8; New York Register No. 2N5. 
mission expires March 30, 1932. 


such fragrance and flavor. Only the 
happiest success in skillful blending could 
impart such a distinctive character to fra- 
grance and flavor as smokers find in OLD 





UNITED 


TOBACCO 
RICHMOND, 


STATES 


COMPANY 
TA, 8. 8. &. 





LIFE 









NEW YORK City's on/y United 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
SEATTLE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


TRENTON, N. J 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
ALBANY, N. Y 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ... 
ERIE, PA. .. ‘ 
Gs ct conn cetsseaneens The Portage 
FLINT, MICH. . 
KANSAS CITY, 
TUCSON, ARIZ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . 
SHREVEPORT, LA. .... 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
WINDSOR, ONT. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 





Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to showict... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 ac 
that dinner... and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 


airy rooms, comfortable beds, 


spacious Closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


The Roosevelt 
The Benjamin Franklin 
The Olympic 

; The Bancroft 

, The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....-- The Alexander Hamilton 
The Stacy-Trent 
ebesebeuneei The Penn-Harris 
AOR OR ER meee The Ten Eyck 
i ic ahcaccheetianbe tical The Onondaga 
peaenceeuedes The Seneca 
osneend The Niagara 
ceseeens The Lawrence 


WASH 


cbkthuddcownesudees The Durant 
Wit csarverdéeubicos The President 
ioweetinn El Conquistador 
. The St. Francis 

° The Ww ashington- Youree 
- The Roosevelt 

.»+++ The Bienville 

. The King Edward 

..++++ The Clifton 

. The Prince Edward 
















tion for the past forty-four years 





LIFE’S FRESH AIR FUND 


Lire’s FresH Air FuND has been in oper- 
In that 


ime it has expended over $582,000 and has 


provided more than 54,000 country vaca- 
lions jor poor city children. 
Twe nty dollar f, approximately, pays for 


uch a holiday for some poor child from 


the crowded, hot city. 
(which are 


Contributions 


Won't you help? 
acknowledged 


n Lire about four weeks after their receipt) 


Lire’s FRESH 


uld be made payable lo 
Air FUND, and sent to 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Lire has two Summer Camps. 
r Girls is at Bi 


Camp for Boys is located at P 


; ) 
inchvilie, Conn., 


Previously Acknowledged 


Holley R. Cantine, Saugerties, N. Y. 

M. C. W. Buchenberger, Nutley, 
N. J uses 

Dr. C. V. Matthews, Baltimore 

F. Darlington, New York 

Helen L. Jones, Wianno, Mass. 

Anonymous, McF. & W. 

Emily W. Fletcher, Warrenton, Va. 

Mrs. Homans, West Hampton 


Beach, L. I 


Mrs. R. F. Burnham, Pasadena.... 
M. Lynah, Charleston, S. C... 
J. H. Helfrich, Wheaton, IIl..... 
W. R. J. P., New Canaan, Conn. 


John S. Leonard, IL., and Mary Jane 
Leonard, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Mabel F. Marsh, Fort Eustis, Va. 

Dr. Marvin F. Jones, New Yorl: 

Josephine D. Orr, Bay Shore, L. I. 

Mary L. Innes, Dillon, Mont. 

A Friend, Redlands, Ca 

Camp Passumpsic Boys’ Church C 
lection, Ely, Vt. 


John Samuel Smith, Waltham, Mass. 
Mrs. V. D. Morse, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dr. R. E. Andrews, Rome, Ga. 


Anonymous, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Miss Eliza B. Foster, Springfield, Ill 

Lee Sagers, Chicago... 

Mrs. Edward M. Cope, 
Cal., additional 

In pad wry of Elizabeth Strother 


Redlands, 


F. P. & P. F. Warfield, New York 

Peter Warfield, money earned by 
h mself 

Grace B. ¢ . Amesbury, Mass. 

F. C. Sargent, Winchester, Mass. 

Mrs. - D. Newton, Norwich, N. Y. 

Mrs. Todd Porter, J , Montclair 

In secon of M. | e ° 

Mrs. E. L. Ferdon, ers Wash..... 

Mrs. E. Chester Cochrane, Buffalo 

W. S. Borland, Oil City, Pa. 

Rose M. Gorman, Meriden, Conn. 

Frederick G. Hall, Boston 


Mrs. W. H. Greathead, McC onnell- 


burg, Pa 
Anonymous, 
J. T. Snyder, 


N. Y. 
Conn. 


somers, 
Litchfield, 


In Memory of my brother, Henry 
Blake ‘ ; 

Bobby and Frank Barney, Shaker 
Heights, O , . 

Mrs. Henry M. Chase, Brookline, 
Mass. 

BE. WW. P., Sietds, Pra..ccciccs: ‘ 

Mrs. Henry B. Russell, So. Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 

Mrs. W. H. Aldridge, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Dorothy P. Hall, Ba Itimore 

The Rev. Joseph 


J. Novorols ky, 
Sheppton, Pa.......... 
“In Memoriam, E. E. 
Mrs. J. W. Packard, L Pa New 
ae aa 
Flinshed D. Berrym: in, Dorset, Vt. 
Douglas P. Maxwell, Riverside, 
Conn. ne 
BE. C. B., My annisport, Mass. 


-- 30 « 


The Camp 
while the 
tersville, N.]. 


$26,496.85 
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10.00 
10.00 
100.00 


10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 

2.00 
10.00 


3.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 

2.00 


5.00 
20.00 


10.00 


25.00 
10.00 


2.00 
20.00 


50.00 
10.00 


25.00 
10.00 


Mary M. Brotherton, Delphos, O..... 
Miss T. F. Mallaby, Centre Harbor, 
2. SP ER Sa 
Mrs. H. B. Clark, Huntington, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles Butler, New York........ 
“Margery, Douglas and Alan Hall” 
pe eo | ae 
Mrs. Charles Day, Philadelphia........ 
Anonymous, E. M. K...... 
Dorothy Flowers, ehoaion _: eee 
Mrs. Robert F. Griggs, —— 
2 eee : 
Isebel T. Tyler, Philadelphia... 
Betty, Nancy & site Strong, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.. 
Mrs. Frank O. “Hardy, 
Mass. 
J. R. Nutt, Cleveland, 
C. Bothwell, Pittsbu _“ a Poneee e 
tit Townsend and Son, Le Roy, 


ik Oa riduincelateiiannicpataiediansecs 


Fitchburg, 


Mrs. R. O. "Becker, Peoria, lll. 
Mr. & Mrs. Hessenmueller, Cleve- 
ee RTT 
Miss Olive Abbott, ‘Scarsdale. N. Y. 
J. Fred Baumann, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss Marie V. Ely, Philadelphia 
Mrs. M. S. Basham, Sinnickson, Va. 
In Memory & C. Cc FT. from 
if} ) aa = 
L. G. Carlson, Philadelphia. oe 


Marie Hafermann, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. G. Donald Spackman, Coates- 
ee ioe ie 
J. Graham Parsons, New York 
Anonymous, S$ Louis..... 


Claire B. iaiai New York, addi- 
tional .... ion 

Fred. A. Miller, Bradford, Penna. 

Mrs. Harriette H. Wolff, Wood- 
mere, L. I. ; Ate 

Miss Zoe a W ~ Pelham, N. Y. 


From “Bill and Jerry,” 

Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis, 
on-Hudson 

Mrs. J. S., Rockaway, N. J 

Mrs. Homer H. Johnson, 


Riverdale- 


Cleveland 


Mrs. Lewis E. Fursman, Pough- 
ne sotaieeecineoam 

Mrs. Nora M. Hartwell, Couders- 
port, Pa. ; SERA Ee 

Margaret B. Jamison, Greensburg, 
Penna. 


Mrs. Anna Robison, Bradford, Pa.. 
Mrs. R. G. De Voist, Cincinnati... 


Mrs. James N. Andrews, Bethesda, 
Md. . ‘i - 

Mrs. J. S. Fassett, Elmira, N. Y..... 

Miss Alice M. Hurlbutt, Lexington, 
Mass. aiacieions 

Mrs. Pierson Keys, Cincinnati 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Anna D. Hubbell, 


Miss M. F. Hunt, Port Chester, 
i ee 

Miss Alice E. “Ball, Castine, Me.. 

Grace Platte Arnold, New London, 
Conn. 


A. M. Campbell, Glendale, O......... 
Crawford Young, Norwalk, ean se 


Florence Rick Frame, Reading, Pa. 
Mr. & ~¥ Ne H. Tolles, Jr., Will- 
oughby, 


Wm. N. 5 iben New York... 

Mrs. R. W. Halsey, So. Orange.. cna 
G. B., Jr., Bryn Mawr, Pa... 
Geo. B. Hollister, Corning, 
Rube Goldberg, New York 
Geo. W. Reily, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Marie C. Zangrandi, Westerly, R. I. 


N. Y. 


Frank Lambert, New York........ o 
Mrs. Harold C. Brooks, Marshall, 
Mich. ‘sic dalideiiedeeemtaaaiada 


Covington, Va. 


Mrs. Wm. A. Luke, 
Anne M. Roby, Detroit cbt 
Mrs. Ralph Osborne, Orange............ 
Clara M. Main, Lewistown, Mont. 
L. A. Bassett, Carbondale, Pa......... 
Dr. Otto Mattes, New York........ 
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10.00 


5.00 
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2.00 
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10.00 
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10.00 


5.00 
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5.00 
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5.00 
10.00 


15.00 
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5.00 
20.00 
60.00 
20.00 
10.00 

3.00 
20.00 


10.00 


5.00 
50.00 
5.00 
10.00 
3.00 
10.00 
2.00 


$28,062.15 








Say—where'd you learn to drive?’ 





“The table-manners of some rich 
men are not perfect,” says a critic. 
Yes—many a millionaire was born 
with a silver knife in his mouth. 

Punch. 





We read that a London man left a 
hundred clocks in his will. An unusual- 
ly large estate to wind up. 

—The Humorist. 





Police Chief (To cop reading mys- 

tery story): How’s that murder story? 

Cop: Awful! The same old bunk! 

They catch the murderer in the end! 
Cc. C. N. Y. Mercury. 





And Simple Simon suggests that, in- 
stead of spraying the grasshopper hoard 
with paris green, the federal farm 
board build bulkheads of surplus 
wheat. 


St. Augustine (Fla.) Record 


For busy men and w 
tonic and invigorator Ste sample / 
Write Abbott's Bitters, Baltimore 4 


Solution of October 2 
Crossword Puzzle 








WHAT IS THE VALUE OF 


HUMAN CONTACT? 
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THE cost of telephoning is as little 
as it can be made. Its value can be 
infinite. 

If it is worth your while to save 
time, to be in touch with people at a 
distance, to do business quickly, to 
keep in touch with friends and family 
—if such things have a value, the 
telephone holds limitless possibilities 
for you. 

It is the means of extending your 
personality. Unlike commodities, 
telephone calls cannot be made whole- 
sale. Each one is a personal service. 
Each goes when and where you wish. 
At your request you have five thou- 
sand or five million dollars’ worth 
of property at your command, two or 
three people or perhaps a hundred at- 
tending the wires along which your 
voice travels. 

It is the work of the Bell System 


to do this well and cheaply. Its hun- 
dreds of thousands of trained work- 
ers must keep every part of its 4000 
million dollars’ worth of equipment 
ready for instant use. 

Here is a business run on the small- 
est margin of profit consistent with 
service, security and expansion. Its 
operation and maintenance have the 
benefit of the continual research of 
the 5000 members of Bell Labora- 
tories, the general and technical staff 
work of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and the pro- 
duction economies eftected by West- 
ern Electric. 

Every resource of the Bell System 
is devoted to making your service 
clear, quick and inexpensive. As new 
telephones are added, as improve- 
ments are made, you get constantly 
greater satisfaction and value. 





A Hollywood producer was explain- 
ing a rdle to a female star: 

“This part is a regular Borgia part. 
You must look and act like Borgia. Do 
everything that she did in a Joan Craw- 
ford manner.” 





—Variety. 





Despite mass-meetings, resolutions, 
and reports, the only person who ap- 
pears capable of getting rid of the 
gangster is another gangster. 

—Boston Herald. 





Office Manager—I'm afraid you are 

ignoring our efficiency system, Jones. 

Jones—Perhaps so, sir, but some- 

body has got to get the work done. 
Cap per’s Magazine. 





Smart Youth (rocking the boat)— 
Bet I can scare you. 

Modern Girl (calmly)—Once be- 
fore a boy tried that and the boat upset. 

S. Y.—And what did you do? 

M. G.—I swam ashore and notified 
the coroner. Boston Transcript. 
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(one-half 
actual size) 


birthday 


cift 
Key Chains 


Monogram Key Tops 


and Money Clips! 


HESE KEY CHAINS, 
‘Saas Key Tops and 

Money Clips have become 
very popular as moderate priced 
gifts for particular people who 
really appreciate something per- 
sonal and individual. They are 
and 


hand-crafted, will 


last a lifetime. 


strong 


Our Key Chains bear a reg- 
istered number and are stamped 
with our name for identification 
in case of loss. 

The Monogram Key Top read 
ily identifies that particular key 
which is the most used. 

The Money Clips are very use- 
ful and attractive. 

During the last holiday season 
requests for these articles came 
from 26 different states. 


Prices in Sterling 


Key CHAINS Money Mownocram 

Cirel Block Ciips Key Tor 
Letter 

) $4.50 $5.00 

Prices in 14K Gold 

Key CHAINS Money Monocram 

Circle Block Cuiips Key Top 
Letter 

$11.00 $10.00 $15.00 $10.00 


In ordering stipulate the article and de- 
sign desired; if circle monogram, men 
tion position of last letter, elther in 
center or on the end, 
Jewelry Craftsmen 
since 1895 
cw 


BOYDEN-MINUTH COMPANY 
Heyworth Bidg., 29 E. Madison St. 
CHICAGO 














LIFE 


LIFE’S Cross Word Puzzle 
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ACROSS 


. The majority. 
. Dull color. 

. A head rest. 

. A jinx. 

3. Worldly. 


. You can't do this without a tty. 


Period of time. 


. Something you have to shell out. 
. Legal things. 

. A buzzer. 

0. Withered. 


Definite article. 


. Ancient capital. 
. Go and look for it. 


Imposters. 
By word of mouth. 
More precipitous. 


. Is undecided. 

3. Alarms and excursions. 
. This goes up in smoke. 
. Immoderate. 

. Buddhist priest. 

3. Faith. 

. A hurried move. 

. Sons of Belial. 

. High in the scale. 


Calamitous. 

An imitator. 

One of the little things. 
Tree. 

A fellow in college. 
Follow backward. 
Book-worms. 
Spoiled. 
Drawing-rooms. 

Ran away. 

Works steadily. 


l. 
. Long practised. 

. A woman's no. 

. Prevailing style. 

. Love not wisely, but too well. 
. Decays. 

. American humorist. 
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DOWN 


Turret of a mosque. 


. Fire away. 

. Thick soups. 

. This is very changeable. 

. A private apartment in the Orient. 
. Musical dramas. 

3. A jumble. 

. Fresh water duck. 

. Lengthen out. 

. Injurious. 

. Measure of weight. 

. Brief, violent effort. 

. Upset. 

. Greek letter. 

. Overhead railways, abbr. 

4. Dispossession, PI. 

. An outside man. 

. Impulse. 

. A fuel. 

. Strange. 

40. 
41. 
42. 
44. 
46. 
51. 
52. 
54. 
55. 
58. 
60. 


Girls. 

Mistakes. 
Story-teller. 
Graded. 
Decades. 

This is a pest. 
Chilled. 

Vault. 

Man. 

Go with a rush. 
Domestic animal. 











Do you 
SMOKE MORE 


IN 
TENSE 
MOMENTS? 


Keep a 
Clean Taste 
with 
Cooler Smoke! 


When the rest of your hand hangs 
on one card ... and you play it and win 
.--do you reward yourself with a ciga- 
rette? That’s the time to experience Spud’s 
cooler smoke and cleaner taste. That’s the 
time to discover how moist-cool and com- 
fortably clean your mouth remains... no 
matter how long or how concentrated your 
session with Spud’s full-bodied tobacco 
fragrance.Whether you’re a novice smoker, 
or a 2-pack-a-day smoker going through an 
extra pack... you’ll find Spud is the “mouth- 
happy” cigarette .. . the grand new free- 


dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 





MENTHOL-COOLED J\V~- 


CIGARETTES erent! Coe 


20 FOR 20c (U.S.).. . 20 FOR 30e (CANADA) 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





ee 
Quiver YOUR THROAT A VACATION 


Smoke a FRESH cigarette” 


F THE cigarette you have been 
I smoking stings or burns your 
throat, switch to Camels and see 
the difference. 

It’s the peppery dust left in 
tobacco by inefficient cleaning 
methods that makes you cough. 

It’s the unkindly hot smoke of 
harsh, dried-out tobacco that burns 
and irritates your throat. 

There is no peppery dust in 
Camels—that’s whisked away bya 
special vacuum -cleaning process. 

There are no stale, crumbly, 
parched tobaccos—the fine Turkish 
and mild Domestic tobaccos of 
which Camels are blended come to 
you in prime, factory-fresh condi- 
tion, thanks to the Humidor Pack. 

This scientific germ-safe wrapping 
—not plain ordinary Cellophane, 
but moisture-proof Cellophane 
which costs nearly twice as much 
—seals in all the natural aroma 
and freshness, seals it so tightly 
that wet weather cannot make 
Camels damp, nor drought weather 
make them dry. 

Camels are milder and more 
throat-friendly because they are 
dust-free and fresh. 

Give your throat a vacation, 
switch to Camels for just one day. 
Then leave them — if you can. 


” hi thoi ited she 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton 
Downey and Tony Wons~ Camel Orchestra, direction Jacques 
Renard — Columbia System — every night except Sunday 


Don't remove the moisture-proof Cellophane from 
your package of Camels after you open it. The Humi- 
dor Pack is protection against dust and germs. Even 


in offices and homes, in the dry atmosphere of artificial 


Mild..NO CIGARETTY AFTER -TASTE beat, the Humidor Pack delivers fresh Camels and 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. hoops them right until the last one has been smoked 





